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EDUCATION AND THE WORLD By 


COMMUNITY’ 


‘Ip was the best of times; it was the worst of times. 
So said Charles Dickens in the preface to “The Tale 
of Two Cities.” It is the best of times; it is the worst 
of times in our day also as we meet here to discuss 
education and the community. The characters in 
Charles Dickens’s great masterpiece felt that they 
were playing out their parts in the small community 
or series of small communities, but they soon learned 
that the entire world was concerned. 

Following a long chronicle of tragic lessons, our 
society as well has learned that there is likely to be 
no activity of a local community that is not affected 
by the world community. 

Our democratic society in America is made’ up of 
families, The families are primarily interested in the 
home and the environment in which the children shall 
be nurtured. The thinking of the family is likely to 
becentered in the development of the unit in the home. 
A curious change comes when children move from the 
home into the local community. Parents then discover 
that the authority and influence of the home are 
thared with outside forces. Intelligent parents im- 
mediately become concerned with the development of 
the community. They come to a realization that the 
results of really excellent home training are threat- 


1 Based on address given at the annual Forum on Edu- 
tation of the Tuition Plan, Inc., New York City, Febru- 
ary 14, 1946, 
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ened by life in degenerate surroundings, so that a 
splendid constructive community climate becomes very 
important. 

Periodically during the past generation, and history 
has told us the same story fairly regularly since the 
beginning of time, the long arm of the government 
has reached into the local community and taken our 
sons for military service. Parents and the local com- 
munity suddenly realize that there is no security for 
the home or for the local community, unless the pres- 
ervation of a sound national government is assured. 
The sons from a million homes and communities 
throughout the world during the past ten years have 
fought all over this globe in the most senseless and 
futile of all conflicts, because there was no sound, 
reasonable, secure world community. 

To me “Education and the Community” means 
“Education and the World Community.” The discus- 
sion of this topic has become increasingly complicated 
since the summer of 1945. The problem of develop- 
ing new techniques, of creating new offensive weapons, 
and of nerving ourselves to new endeavors faces us. 
We are concerned not only with the development of 
our society but with its basic preservation. There can 
be no secure local community in which to carry for- 
ward education or any other aspect of civilized life 
unless the particular group is a member of a world 
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community of notable stability and predictable per- 
formance. The welfare of each community depends 
upon the nature of the political, economic, and social 
universe in which it is set. 

Now, everyone admits that suspicion and mistrust 
have become mortal dangers to mankind, dangers far 
more destructive than all the plagues and diseases 
known to society. There is strong likelihood that 
many nations will soon be armed with weapons against 
which there is no physical defense. These are secret 
weapons that can be used wiihout warning. In such 
a situation—one that may soon confront us—wherein 
lies our security? Without question it lies in one 
thing and one thing only—a common purpose not to 
use these weapons, based, in turn, on a common trust 
and confidence among all nations. Otherwise, each na- 
tion, fearing at a particular moment that its neighbor 
may strike without warning, will strike first if it can. 
The mutual confidence and trust constitute the only 
safe defense against another war. 

As for America, almost everyone, even the die-hard 
isolationists, will concede that the past 30 years starkly 
reflect the fact that, if there are impossible conditions 
anywhere in the world, this nation is eventually drawn 
into the resulting conflict. It is curiously difficult to 
point out that we dare not have another war, owing 
to the pronounced war psychosis, plus a certain de- 
spairing fatalism and the unspoken but fundamental 
belief that, after all, perhaps we might get the drop 
on the other fellow and wipe him out first. Yet, surely 
the fact that we must have no more war is in small 
need of proof. 

It is pointed out that the achievement of a world 
community is beyond the abilities of man as he is now 
constituted. Many people feel that the problem is too 
complex for a solution. To be sure, the capacities of 
modern man need to be developed to a point that will 
enable him to meet this situation. This can be done, 
first, by training multitudes of individuals for high- 
caliber leadership. 

What characteristics, then, does a nation seek in its 
leaders and in its citizens? The world needs men and 
women who can observe and discriminate, who have 
intelligence, stamina, courage, and dominant convic- 
tions about the real meaning of individual and collec- 
tive life. Our times demand individuals of dedication, 
whose mental, moral, and spiritual qualities fit them 
for leadership and citizenship in the world community 
of tomorrow. You may shake your head and feel that 
this is but the pipe dream of an educator who is sell- 
ing the commodity that he happens to be manufactur- 
ing. No, it is no pipe dream. The creation of a race 
of men that can solve modern problems is possible, 
and we must believe that it is possible. The task of 
educating for life cannot be more difficult than Hitler’s 
job of educating for death; but let us do it in our way, 
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not his. The undertaking cannot be more difficult thay 
the winning of the war on 67 fronts. 

How may we mobilize all our powers to secure oy 
society while there is yet time? How ean virtue and 
intelligence be nurtured, fostered, developed, and har. 
nessed in our land to solve our problems? I belieye 
that a suitable answer has not yet been given to this 
question. Where does a nation build virtue and jp. 
telligence? Manifestly, in its homes, in its churches, 
in its schools and colleges. But events of regen; 
decades do not convince the average American that 
these powers in our society can do the job. Fron 
past performances he is not too sure. Yet he would 
like to believe with all his heart and soul in the efficaey 
of religion and education to solve the problems posed 
by the discovery of atomic fission. Where else js 
modern man to turn? Will industry produce leaders 
who ean guide us to a workable world community! 
Can science alone so elevate the common man that he 
will be intelligent, tolerant, and farseeing? Thess 
aspects of society have not done so in the past. We 
must develop a vastly better system of universal edu- 
cation in our land. We must create a new concept 
of civilization. This can be done, first, by changing 
our attitude toward education and religion. 

In a frontier society from which we have but r- 
cently come, action and achievement are highly valued. 
Our nation has been built largely on material oppor- 
tunities. Our forefathers carved a nation out of the 
wilderness in record time, and to an astonishing degree 
this concept of materialistic success is in our thinking, 
in our habits, and in our goals. It has directed ou 
energies in commerce and business, in finance and in- 
dustry. And that is to be expected; no one objects. 
The highest standard of living in the world has re 
sulted. We are the envy of the world. But this ideal 
of achievement is not enough today. At this hour it 
will no longer serve. We must reorient ourselves and 
reorder our entire resources to meet this new enemy of 
humanity. Flexible and adaptable in the past, we 
must be so again to meet the new age. But the mental 
habits of a nation are not easily changed, especially 
when the results of a materialistic civilization are 1 
our liking. Furthermore, few people relish change. 
As Hamlet said, we “rather bear those the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of.” 

But change we must. And the chief change will be 
in our attitude toward education. There are certail 
definite problems here. Our veneration of educatiol 
has always been tempered by a certain underlying sus 
picion. In a society dominated by action, conerele 
achievement, and visible progress, education has fallen 
somewhat into the background. Edueators have often 
been regarded with mild tolerance as individuals sep* 
rated from life. The professor has frequently beet 
earicatured as an individual whose chief claim to ds 
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t than ,inetion has been his eapacity for forgetting his rub- 


ers and his umbrella. He frequently lives in the sub- 


re our conscious mind of the average citizen as an impracti- 
le and «] dreamer. Often, too, practical men have feared 
dhar- MB .jucators as troublesome radicals. Academic halls 
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have always been frequented by some men who have 
ited these deseriptions in spite of the fact that many 
of the outstanding achievements in the fields of com- 
merce have had their inception in these same halls, 
Perhaps the last word has not been written about 
education. Perhaps new and more effective ways may 
devised for training our citizens. Who developed 
adar, the eyelotron, the DDT, and cures for malaria? 
ho devised modern methods of propaganda, and 
pionage, and the publicity that prepared a nation 
orally and spiritually for war? You know who did: 
dueated men nerved to a great cause. Cannot these 
ane men of talent prepare us to achieve and maintain 
epeace? The answer is, “Yes.” 
All the resources of education must be marshaled 
olay to preserve our civilization. Education must he 
iven every Opportunity to justify the best expecta- 
ions of a waiting world. America has already demon- 
trated its faith in education. This country already 
pends more money per capita on education than any 
ther nation on earth. Our people must now mobilize 
behalf of education resources that have heretofore 


but re- 
valued, 


oppor- 

op ot been tapped. I premise a new type of education 
‘degree mst will adequately parallel America’s contributions 
inking, the field of science and industrial production. If 
ed our MMutelligence and ingenuity can perform marvels in 
and in- Magee Series of fields, they can do it in another. A cer- 
objects in practical philosopher once said all of life is based 
has re- q@ge?on three fundamental questions: “What do we want 


ig ideal do? Can it be done? How are we going to do it?” 


hour it §@™ American enterprise has developed many avenues to 
ves and fe publie mind, notably the press, the radio, the mov- 
emy of Mie picture, and modern advertising. It is obvious 
ast, we f™meat substantial support could be realized for Amer- 
mental @me’0 education in the interests of enduring world peace 
pecially fed domestic stability if these instruments of enlight- 
are to ment were made fully available. Our great task is 
change. fm interpret adequately the latent possibilities of edu- 
ve have f™meion in order that the publie may lend its whole- 
earted support to the enterprise. 

will be MM Almost everyone listens to the radio. Let us sup- 
certain Mose that American education had access to the air 
neation MMves over the great networks for the purpose of 
ing sus Mesting support for education. I am now thinking 
onerel? Mm the spot enjoyed by a well-known make of watch. 
s fallen MMP ose seconds, hour by hour and day by day, might be 
ve often MMBd to lead the public to a realization of the fact 
|s sep P"t virtue and intelligence are a commodity available 
ly been all through education. Ideas properly presented 
to dis be sold to the publie. 
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Perhaps you may say that this undertaking is a 
professional task outside the range of the colleges. 
True, the best talent of the tried advertising agencies 
and of the best publicity men would have to be called 
into service. Bear in mind that this is one of the 
important undertakings of our time. Every resource 
of our society has to be utilized if ultimate disaster 
is to be averted. Not only spot time but suitable 
necessary time as determined by the experts would be 
used over all networks. Is it not a defensible position 
to hold that it is as important to use the air waves 
to interpret education as to use them to sell soap, 
tooth-paste, beer, catharties, or refrigerators? 

Fairly accurate estimates indicate that ninety mil- 
lion Americans attend the motion pictures each week. 
Our publicity authorities might elect to use short 
movies to be shown after the feature at regular inter- 
vals. These presentations should feature whatever 
would be most persuasive, perhaps the top performers 
of Hollywood. Many authorities attest to the power- 
ful opinion-forming capacities of the silver screen. 

The public press is always sensitive to the urgent 
needs of the day. In a thousand ways the written 
word under inspired and sensitive leadership could be 
made available in forming a positive and constructive 
attitude toward education. 

Again, everyone marvels at the skill and effective- 
ness reflected by modern display advertising. It is a 
silent but pervasive force in shaping the tastes and 
interests of the nation. It would be extremely inter- 
esting to see the vast resources of modern advertising 
used in support of America’s educational aspirations. 
A vigorous imagination dedicated to the task, with 
these highly developed commercial avenues to the pub- 
lie mind at its disposal, could not fail to produce 
undreamed-of results. 

Might it not be that education, vividly presented, 
would prove a magnet to the best minds of our coun- 
try, insuring remuneration, prestige, and professional 
standing equal to that available in any other area of 
endeavor? These competent individuals would dis- 
cover financial backing and popular support for their 
projects and would create a type of educational ex- 
perience for all our people that would do much to 
produce the quality of virtue and intelligence without 
which our society cannot continue to exist. 

Alternatives have been considered. Norman Cousens 
has suggested that man ean, if he wishes, “dissociate 
himself from science, from civilization and all its 
works.” He can go back 10,000 years to the New 
Stone Age. “Thus emancipated from science, from 
progress, from government, from knowledge, from 
thought, he can be reasonably certain of prolonging 
his existence on this planet.” 

I am confident that education can create a modern 
man who can find a more agreeable solution than this. 
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BASIC TRAINING FOR A POSSIBLE 


NEXT WAR 


Since V-J day ScHoou anp Society has, with fine 
judgment and foresight, published several comments 
on universal military training, the latest, Deane W. 
Malott’s contribution in the number for March 2. 
Nevertheless, these articles- have missed at least two 
basic realities of the problem. 

First, there is an apparent failure properly to com- 
prehend that the chief aim of “basic training” is not 
technical proficiency but the ineuleation of discipline: 
the habit of obedience—instant positive response to 
orders. Now, “instant obedience” is alien to the spirit 
of contemporary American pedagogy, which strives in 
precisely the opposite direction: to produce highly 
self-conscious, self-assertive, self-reliant individualists. 
The “child-centered school” is the apotheosis of mod- 
ern pedagogy—a school in which the relatively fixed 
aim of the state is ostensibly subordinated to the 
vacillating wills of pupils. Thus, uncritical use of 
the “project-method” and tender regard for “the 
sanctity of personality” foster widespread indulgence 
in pupil-whims and impart a demoralizing sentimen- 
tality to the education even of post-adolescent boys. 

At this juncture teachers retort, “In modern war- 
fare technical training is the key to success, with 
every front-line soldier his own captain—in a shell- 
hole—which requires just the training modern Ameri- 
can education provides!” But such arguments are 
quite beside the point, which is that obedience is the 
essence of discipline, which is the prime requisite of 
military efficiency, which can be insured only by rigor- 
ous and long-continued training, even in apparent 
trivialities. Just for example, consider the military 
salute which, far from absurd, is vital during training 
and obligatory even behind battlelines—precisely be- 
cause each repetition of this particularly symbolie 
physical movement adds its infinitesimal bit to 
strengthening the habit of instant overt response to 
commands—subservience to the higher will in the con- 
fusion, heat, and terror of actual battle. 

To put the case in terms familiar to teachers by 
reference to S—> R-bond psychology, basic military 
training aims to short-circuit the pervasive flow of 
neural activity which normally operates between stimu- 
lus and response in the infinite complexities of civilian 
minds: it concentrates the soldier’s attention on the 
job, regardless of selfish desires or consequences. For 
example, if ordered to “Take a message to Garcia,” a 
properly trained soldier or sailor will do so at once 
and without questions; whereas, the currently edu- 
cated youth lacking such training is simply unpredict- 
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able—which, if permitted, in the long run woul 
guarantee chaos in any regiment or ship. 

Thus, “basie training”’—the creation of certain very 
hardly acquired SR bonds—is vital to national 
safety. But perhaps these neurograms ean he ine]. 
cated through the agencies of existing schools and ¢!. 
leges, as Chancellor Malott, echoing a current Amer. 
ican educational hypothesis, has suggested. Possibly, 
though no European nation has yet dared risk the 
experiment, even in schools where the habit of obedi- 
ence is so rigidly enforced as to seem to typical Amer. 
iean teachers an affront to “personal integrity.” 

Chancellor Malott’s error here is common. I mean 
the academic penchant for negating with the left hand 
what the right hand trieth to do—such as the eurrent 
popular opportunism of adding “courses in religion” 
to collegiate curricula, as if a hesitant dribble of 
spirituality during one or two hours a week couli 
possibly drown the lusty rivers of nonspiritual and 
even antispiritual teachings which normally flow in 
American colleges today. Thus, educationists who 
would avoid military-post training by the alternative 
of in-school training must first abandon their most 
precious prerogative of academic freedom to expound 
various theories of peace, war, nationalism, interns- 
tionalism, psychology, ethies, freedom, even goverr- 
ment, and then, worse if possible, train students for 
obedience rather than self-assertive “individuality,” 
and virtually everywhere and always. Faced with 
these horrendous spectres, college executives should 
plump enthusiastically for Editor Bagley’s eminently 
worthy alternative: military-post training for college 
students during regular vacation periods. 

This poses our second point—whether future war- 
fare will require large numbers of soldiers. As Chan- 
cellor Malott well put the issue: 

The seasoned military man will probably continue to 
insist . . . that only great masses of infantry can wit 4 
war. Imaginative and speculative men, however, will 10 
longer be satisfied with this stock contention. 


What, then, is likely to be the nature of the ne 
war? Will it include at least (a) bombing and (b) 
paratroop tactics? The aims of every attack will 
(a) to blot out the enemy’s nerve-centers, (b) to 4 
stroy enemy stockpiles of ammunition, food, oil 
weapons of attack and defense, and (¢) to demorali 
the civil population. To circumvent such attacks, ! 

1If the reader desires authoritative indorsement of tl 
principle enunciated above, let him peruse the artic! 


‘*Our Army Js Undemocratic,’’ by Joel W. Westbrook 
Colliers, May 4, 1946. 
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it not likely that “peace-loving nations” must disperse 
‘nerve-centers” and “stockpiles” throughout the na- 
tion and provide for local protection of these, both 
gerially and on the ground? 

Now, is it not apparent that “loeal protection” “on 
the ground” of “widely dispersed” “nerve-centers and 
stockpiles” requires the training of very large num- 
pers of men? In faet, of every man? In the face of a 
mere preatomic¢-invasion threat what did England do 
in 1940-41? Every man, woman, and youth was pre- 
pared somehow, through months of bitter anxiety, to 
fight “on the beaches, in the streets, from door to 
door” and to accept without flinching “blood, sweat, 
and tears.” 

The British Fleet saved England in 1940. But no 
barriers of ocean, mountain, cold, or distance can be 
counted on to protect any nation in 1960, or even to 
give its civil population a single day, let alone the 
necessary year, for preparation. 

What, then, would be your program of home de- 
fense? Would you be satisfied with less than the 
thorough training of every man able to bear arms? 
Of course not. Then would you trust the necessary 
training for “instant response to orders” of the civil 
population to campuses pervaded by the self-assertive- 
ness of, say, a hundred college faculties, each insist- 
ing upon the “academie freedom” of each and every 
professor? Or, if you were responsible to the Ameri- 
can people, would you see to it that training for 
national survival be rigorously efficient, therefore ab- 
solutely under your control? 

Well, Sir, there you are. Chancellor Malott, echo- 
ing once more the suggestion of a group of college 
executives, proposed that we (but who are “we” ?) : 


Ask the President to appoint a small civilian commis- 
sion [of perhaps twenty men?] to study promptly and 
fully during the coming months the whole problem of 
national defense. . . .’’ 

This would inevitably involve familiarizing the com- 
mission with plans now being developed by the 
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nation’s experts in defense. In other words, inform- 
ing the world; and then modifying these plans in the 
light of this civilian commission’s super-expert judg- 
ment, besides weighing in the public balance any 
number of alternatives. (Why, one wonders, do edu- 
cationists hail American experts in every field but 
national defense?) Thus, what we would get from 
such a commission would chiefly be delay, delay, delay. 
Moreover, if, at long last, we accepted its reeommen- 
dations, this civilian commission would necessarily be- 
come our expert in national defense. 

Is all this necessary, or even safe? Is it not pre- 
cisely what every potential enemy most desires of us? 
Is it not the great lesson of Hiroshima that every 
delay in effecting a wholly competent national defense 
constitutes an invitation to national disaster? 

Chancellor Malott rightly called for “bold and pur- 
poseful decisions.” But what is a bold decision if 
not a forthright decision before all the evidence is in? 
Besides, all the evidence will never be in. Does Chan- 
cellor Malott—or do we—really need to study our 
General Staff blueprints of future national-defense 
methods to assure him—or us—that no man anywhere 
will be safe—in 1960—unless he is capable of pulling 
and willing to pull a trigger in his own defense, or 
otherwise perform under the direction of a superior 
officer according to some ‘plan prepared by “the mili- 
tary,” even as Russians were at Stalingrad, or as 
Swiss men are today? 

Concerning the major inference of this essay, it 
should suffice merely to acknowledge it: in the writer’s 
opinion, there will be a “next war.” Moreover, is it 
not now a truism that, while preparation for defense 
is no guarantee of peace, no preparation—or even 
half-hearted preparation—it is a positive incitement 
to have-not aliens to attack? In the face of these 
now generally admitted truths, certainly we Ameri- 
eans should “do our possible” to support the United 
Nations. But no statesman will willingly put all his 
eggs in this basket; he will, rather, continue to put his 
trust in God—and keep his nation’s powder very dry. 





PSYCHOLOGISTS ADVISE ON THE 
ATOMIC-BOMB PERIL 

Tue Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, a division of the American Psychological Asso- 
dation, has issued a six-point program relative to the 
atomie-bomb danger and to the peaceful use of atomic 
thergy. It is especially noteworthy that the society, 
representing officially the psychologists of the country, 
formulated this program at the specifie request of the 
Federation of American Scientists, a recently organ- 
wed group of atomie physicists, engineers, and other 





physical scientists. The society’s release says: “To our 
knowledge, this is the first time that physical scientists 
have called upon psychologists to pool information on 
a problem which concerns all the people.” The six- 
point program follows: 


1. The real danger of the atomic bomb—the possibility 
of another war—must be made clear to all of our people. 
Everyone of us must be made aware of the overriding 
fact that there is no military defense against the horrors 
of the atomic bomb. The prevention of war must be the 
goal of all our actions. 
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2. Serious and intelligent action must be taken to ad- 
vance international friendship. Neither war nor peace- 
fulness is inborn in man. Hatred of other people is 
learned, and springs from a misunderstanding of their 
purposes and ways of life. So, too, is liking and trust- 
ing of other people learned. Every means possible must 
be used to establish contact and exchange of ideas and 
to develop friendly attitudes and mutual understanding 
with people of all nations and especially politically im- 
portant groups in major nations. 

3. International control of atomic energy must be 
established. Suspicion and apprehension among nations 
can only disappear when all people share knowledge of 
and responsibility for atomic energy. International con- 
trol as proposed by the State Department’s ‘‘ Lilienthal- 
Acheson’’ report must be undertaken as soon as possible. 
While such arrangements are being developed we must 
give positive assurance now that we will co-operate fully 
as soon as the international organization is set up. 

4. We must stop making atomic bombs immediately. 
If we are to remove a source of suspicion among other 
nations and a source of false security among our own 
people, we must immediately discontinue the manufacture 
of atomic armaments. 

5. An effective civilian control of atomic energy must 
be instituted in our country at once. Anxieties resulting 
from the fear of the military use of atomie energy and 
from ignorance about atomic energy can be reduced by 
civilian control. This control should be embodied in 
legislation designed to promote the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes; and should be 
rendered effective by a choice of civilian commissioners 
with imagination, courage, and a proven devotion to the 
publie interests. A policy of maximum public candor 
rather than maximum secrecy should be established. 

6. The possible benefits of atomic energy must be em- 
phasized and developed. The atmosphere of demoralizing 
fear which surrounds the phrase ‘‘atomic energy’’ can 
be reduced by presenting the facts in honest, unexag- 
gerated peacetime terms. Electricity was once feared be- 
cause only its destructive manifestation, lightning, was 
familiar. The boons to humanity which atomic energy 
promises must be emphasized and must become familiar. 
A free and vigorous program of research and engineering 
to turn this energy to the service of human welfare will 
help us to think of atomic energy in other terms than as 
‘‘destructive lightning.’’ 


Members of the society’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Peace, which formulated the six-point program, 
include: David Krech, Swarthmore College, chairman; 
Eugene Hartley and Gardner Murphy, City College 
(New York) ; Theodore Neweomb, University of Mich- 
igan; Ruth Tolman, Pasadena (Calif.) ; Goodwin Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University ; and Ralph 
White, Stanford University. 


FURTHER DATA ON THE ENROLLMENT 
IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
FOR TEACHERS 
BENJAMIN F Ing, educational editor, The New York 
Times, reports in the Times, May 26, the findings of 
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a survey that he has made of 20 “typical teacher, Ja 
colleges” relative to the enrollment of veterans, While ers 
the universities and many of the liberal-arts college an 
are overcrowded, “many teachers’ institutions hay, for 
room for 25 to 50 per cent more students than gy the 
actually enrolled in them.” Dr. Fine’s survey yp. hee 
affirms the conclusion that “veterans are not eager {) An 
enter the teaching profession, especially on the ¢lp. wal 
mentary and secondary levels.” Furthermore, th, 1 
teachers-college enrollment has fallen off sharply fro, eat 
prewar levels, so that one is again forced to the ep. its. 
viction that students, other than veterans, find th mo 
teaching profession on the lower educational level ip | 
unattractive. 4m 
Some interesting examples are cited by Dr. Fine: Par 
The Colorado State College of Education, generally rep 
regarded as one of the strongest of the profession Am 
schools for teachers, reports an enrollment 33 per cent end 
below that of 1939-40. Another teachers college with lane 
a prewar enrollment of 1,500 students now reports stud 
712. In still another of the larger professional schools, T 
the corresponding figures are 1,974 and 1,228. lish 
The cases cited represent the Western states. The Mm hier 
East, in general, makes more encouraging reports. In the 
New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, the threat thre 
of a shortage of trained teachers seems to be mud text 
less serious than in many other states, and a few pro- of t] 
fessional schools report increases in enrollment over and 
prewar years. Grau 
Most encouraging of all is the report that Teachers of tl 
College, Columbia University, enrolled in the semester i Rig! 
just ending 6,672 students as compared with 5,948 in pres 
1938-39, and that no fewer than 1,600 veterans ar 
included. Practically all of the Teachers College stu- 
dents, of course, are on the graduate level, preparing Ps 
in the main for administrative and supervisory posts of Ir 
and for highly specialized work in various fields lows! 
Teaching positions in the lower schools are only ind: grad 
rectly affected. None the less, it is gratifying to knor fm | 
that certain types of educational work are attracting trave 
an increasing number of student candidates.—W. C.3. ret 
THE PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION ON to Li 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, THE CATHO- versi 
LIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 1946- 
Tue Catholic University of America (Washingio!. Mi conn 
D. C.) has announced that the work of the university’ schoo 
Commission on American Citizenship has won recogt J the I 
tion by educational organizations in Japan, the Phill MM Stree 
pines, Belgium, and Holland. The commission’s pli “the 
of social education includes in its curriculum, “Gui i held 
ing Growth in Christian Social Living,” and a se tenan 
of Faith and Freedom readers now being used in 6,00! Ow 
Catholic elementary schools in the United States. Th no so 
Very Reverend Monsignor Frederick C. Hochwal. MM is no 
director of the commission and a member of the De MM starte 


partment of State’s project to re-educate the people of 
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achers Japan, has been requested to send copies of the read- 
While ers to the education division of the Civil Information 
dLleges and Edueation Section in Japan as possible material 
have for translation into Japanese. A large shipment of 


these textbooks, already in “wide use” in Hawaii, has 


a are 
heen made to the Philippines where they are “the first 


ey re. 

ger to American textbooks adopted since the ending of the 
le ele. war.” 

e, the The work of the commission is being studied by edu- 


eators in Belgium and Holland, and an exhibition of 
its twofold plan, headed by Betsie Hollants, head of a 
movement for education reform in Belgium, was held 


y from 
ie con- 
1d the 


levels in Brussels and later was “extended to include other 
American projects in social education and shown in 
Fine: Paris, Luxembourg, and Amsterdam.” Miss Hollants 
erally represents her government in making a study of 
sion American “methods of social education.” The Rever- 
IY cent end P. J. M. Mommersteeg, representing The Nether- 
e with lands government, is now in the United States for a 
eports study of systems of social education. 
chools, The Commission on American Citizenship, “estab- 


lished by the bishops and archbishops of the American 
hierarchy for the purpose of widening and deepening 
the teaching of Christian social living,” has issued 
three volumes of its curriculum and the corresponding 


. The 
ts. In 
threat 


much textbooks. The work was begun under the direction 
N pro. of the late Right Reverend Monsignor George Johnson 
t over and the Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, Bishop of 
Grand Rapids (Mich.), who is still executive chairman 
achers of the commission. The rector of the university, the 
mester Right Reverend Monsignor P. J. McCormick, is 
948 in president. 
: o AIR TRAVEL FELLOWSHIPS 
paring Pan AMERICAN Wortp Airways and the Institute 
post of International Education are jointly sponsoring fel- 
felis. AR OWShip awards to American students desiring post- 
ind graduate work in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Mex- 
knor ico, and Venezuela. The fellowships—one each for 
acting ‘Tavel to these countries—will be awarded in October 
-(.B.fge {or the school year beginning in February, March, or 
April, 1947. Similar awards are being made in June 
| ON to Latin American students desiring to study in uni- 
[0- versities of the United States for the academic year 
1946-47, The fellowships will “take care of costs in 
ngtou connection with clipper transportation to the selected 
rsity’ school and return.” Application should be made to 
cogil: the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Dhilip- Street, New York 19. Candidates will be advised of 
s pln “the availability of other scholarships which may be 
Gui held concurrently to defray cost of tuition and main- 
series tenance.” 
. 6,000 Owing to “travel stringencies” after Pearl Harbor, 
. The@® no southbound fellowships were awarded, but the ban 
hwal, MM is now lifted, and the PAA travel fellowships, which 
ae started ten years ago, have been resumed, and the in- 
pie 0 
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stitute, which makes the awards for PAA, expects to 
earry out the program in full this year. 

Fellows will not be restricted in their choice of a 
field of study, but the institute reserves the prerogative 
of deciding whether a fellow’s qualifications are ade- 
quate and his program satisfactory from the stand- 
pointof “definiteness of purpose.” 

Since all improvement in human relations must be- 
gin in the minds of individuals, this exchange of stu- 
dents with our South American neighbors promises 
beneficent results. Argosies carrying merchandise are 
of unquestionable importance, but the clipper ships 
carrying human intelligence back and forth between 
the halls of learning are far more significant for the 
ultimate understanding and good will among peoples 
of varying cultures and habits of life—N. W. 


THE VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE INTER- 
NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 

Unper date of May 26, the American Association of 
University Women announced the first award of the 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve International Fellowship to 
V. M. Conway, lecturer in botany, the University of 
Sheffield (England). An endowment of $40,000 has 
been raised by the New York City branch of the as- 
sociation, with Mrs. Charles O. Warren, chairman. 
Part of the fund will be used “to provide one year’s 
advanced study or research for a woman scholar in 
some country other than her own.” Dr. Conway, who 
will continue studies during the academic year 1946— 
47 at the University of Minnesota “on peat formation 
and the vegetation associated with peat,” is one of 
seven recipients of the fellowships awarded to women 
from other countries for study in the United States 
next year. 

In announcing the award, Mrs. Warren said: 

We are giving this fellowship in honor of Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, who was the only woman delegate from the United 
States to the San Francisco Conference. The American 
Association of University Women feels that this program 
of fellowship awards will be one of the means of increase 
in international education and, therefore, in international 
understanding. 


The committee making the award met at Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


THE SCHOOL SAVINGS CHARTER 

THE editor of ScHoot anp Socrety has been asked 
by the director of the education section, U. 8. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, to acquaint its 
readers with the following information: 

The School Savings Charter, issued by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, will be awarded to every school 
indicating to its State Savings Bond office that it 
wishes to enroll in the School Savings Program (see 
Scuoot AnD Society, April 6). The charter con- 
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spicuously displayed will be a constant reminder to 
pupils and students of the objectives of the program. 

The education section of the Treasury Department 
suggests that, through “discussion of long-range and 
immediate savings goals,” pupils may be urged to 
continue the program during the summer, and that, as 
pupils and students take on vacation jobs, “the pay- 
roll-savings plan provides a simple means of buying 
Savings Bonds” or, for “younger wage earners on odd 
jobs in the neighborhood,” a stamp book will serve a 
similar purpose. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TRAINING IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

“For the young man or woman who aspires to an 
executive position in a technical, a production, a 
merchandising, or a creative capacity,” states a bulle- 
tin of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, “the textile 
industry offers stability, progressiveness, and almost 
unlimited opportunity.” Backing this statement are 
the textile scholarships available through the New 
England Textile Foundation, Providence (R. I.). 
The scholarships—20 in number, of $500 eack for the 
academic year 1946-47—have been contributed by the 
textile mills of New England and are open to seniors 
and graduates of high schools not over 25 years of 
age, who, on making a good record, will be eligible 
for other scholarships “available in succeeding years.” 
Fellowships and graduate courses will also be offered 
to graduates of New England textile schools. 

The industry, dating back “to the early settlers of 
the country who spun their own yarns on hand spin- 
ning wheels,” is an intriguing field of study not only 
because of its-historie significance, but because of the 
universal interest in its present-day products—rayon, 
nylon, and other synthetic fibres.—N. W. 


BRITAIN ALSO FACES THE PROBLEM OF 
VETERANS’ HIGHER EDUCATION 
Britain, like the United States, is confronted with 
the problem of meeting the needs of war veterans who 
wish to undertake advanced education. The Journal 
of Education (London) for May, 1946, compares the 
situation in the two countries as follows: 
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American universities and colleges expect to cater fo 
over 1,750,000 students next September. This represent, 
a 25-per-cent increase on the peak figures of 1939-40 ang 
is. due largely to the great thirst for higher education 
among ‘‘veterans,’’ i.¢., exservice men. This increase j, 
bringing many problems, but the most unorthodox ggjp. 
tions are to be found in response to the problem of hoys. 
ing, particularly of housing married men and their 
families. Many institutions are using trailer caravans t) 
help in this matter, and a dozen well-known universitic 
have each more than a hundred trailers on their campuses, 
At the University of Missouri . .. 36 trailers... an 
mustered in diagonal rows converging on a rambling 
brick house, which has been converted to contain a day 
nursery and recreation center. English universities, esp. 
cially Oxford and Cambridge, are facing similar prob. 
lems. But, though Tom Quad at Christ Church has been 
used for such purposes as the drilling of ATS, fortv- 
nately nothing has yet been heard of plans for diagonal 
rows of trailers! It is true that Lewis Carroll described 
the new belfry as a meatsafe (‘‘ bel means beautiful, be- 
coming, meet, and frei means free, secure, safe’’), but 
even he would hardly have approved of its actually be. 
ing used as such! 

One of the methods adopted in dealing with the teach- 
ing problem in American universities is that of spreading 
the enrollments among all suitable institutions. ° For the 
larger and better-known universities have had the great- 
est increase in applications, while the smaller ‘‘liberal- 
arts’’ colleges, mainly because they are not so well 
known, have received comparatively few applications from 
veterans, . . . It would be interesting to know whether, 
in this country, the university colleges (as distinct from 
the universities) are in somewhat the same position as 
the smaller colleges in the U.S. A. If this is so, it would 
add force to the suggestion, recently made in an article 
in this journal, that charters should soon be given to 
some of these colleges. If the necessary endowments 
cannot be raised privately, the government should find 
the capital, for it would be a sound national investment. 
In the U. S. A., as in this country, the increase in de 
mand for university education is partly the result of 
financial facilities offered by the government to exservice 
men, but this will be of little ultimate gain to the nation 
if it results in the denial of university education because 
of lack of accommodation to young men and women coll 
ing from the schools. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Revusen G. Gustavson, whose appointment as dean 
of the faculties, the University of Chicago, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, February 24, 1945, 
has been appointed chancellor, University of Nebraska, 
to succeed Chauncey Samuel Boucher, whose resigna- 


tion, effective September 1, was reported in these 
columns, April 6. 


Irvin S. Srewart, executive secretary, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, has been 4)- 
pointed to sueceed Charles E. Lawall in the presidency 
of West Virginia University, July 1. The resignation 
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of Dr. Lawall and the appointment of Charles T. 
Neff, Jr., to serve as acting president were reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, November 24, 1945. 


WrnuAMmM Epwarps STEVENSON, a partner in the 


. jaw firm of Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimpton, and Page, 
_ New York City, will sueceed Ernest Hatch Wilkins as 


president, Oberlin (Ohio) College, September 1. Dr. 
Wilkins’s intention to retire in 1946 was reported in 
ScHoo: AND Society, May 19, 1945. 


CLARENCE L. Murray, registrar, Ball State Teach- 


ling ers College (Muncie, Ind.), has been named president, 
day Tri-State College (Angola, Ind.), to sueceed Burton 
spe Handy, who will retire, July 1, after 33 years of ser- 
rob- vice. George G. Niehous, dean, School of Engineering, 


who has been a member of the staff since 1902, will 
also retire, July 1. 


Masor Rosert G. McA.uen, former assistant head- 


be master, the Hun School (Princeton, N. J.), who has 
but been in service with the Army since 1942, is en route 
r be from Japan to assume the direction of the school, 
succeeding the late John G. Hun, headmaster, whose 
rach- death was reported in ScHoon AND Society, September 
ding 22, 1945. 
an Payson 8. WILD, associate professor of government 
al and associate dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
well ences, Harvard University, will sueceed Paul H. Buck 
from in the deanship, July 1. Dr. Buck’s appointment as 
ther, provost of the university was reported in ScHOOL AND 
from Society, October 20, 1945. George W. Adams, as- 
mn as sistant counselor for veterans, has been named secre- 
vould tary of the school to assist Dean Wild. 
age EstHER LOWENTHAL, professor of economics, Smith 
rents A COlege, has been appointed dean of the faculty to 
find succeed Hallie Flanagan Davis, September 1, when 
nent, the latter relinquishes her post to devote all her time 
n de HB‘ the direction of the department of theater in an ex- 
It of @M#tended program, including graduate work for both 
vice men and women. 
sae | Don A. Fiscuer, instructor in engineering, Wash- 
com (ston University (St. Louis), has been appointed to 
the newly ereated post, assistant dean, School of En- 
gineering. Mr. Fischer will aid the dean, Alexander 
S. Langsdorf, in interviewing students and arranging 
lass schedules. He will continue to devote part of his 
hme to teaching. 
these LESTER M. Emans, principal, Lakewood School, 
Madison (Wis.), has been appointed director of ele- 
tentary edueation, State Teachers College (Kau 
— Claire, Wis.). 
1 ap- Tae following appointments at Peekskill (N. Y.) 
lency Mpulitary Academy, effective September 15, have been 
ation houneed by Colonel Thomas K. Fisher, Air Reserve, 


eadmaster: Major Hugh Donald Loucks, F. A.-Res., 
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formerly of the U. 8. Military Academy (West Point), 
head of the department of mathematics; Henry M. 
Gates, formerly of the 326th ASF band, head of the 
department of music; Lieutenant Commander Stephen 
Harris Squibb, USNR, formerly of Milton (Mass.) 
Academy, instructor in French and Spanish; and First 
Lieutenant Elliston Perot Walker, Engr.-Res., in- 
structor in history and English. 


At the University of Alabama, Annie Louise Butler, 
supervisor of the nursery school, State Teachers Col- 
lege (St. Cloud, Minn.), will sueceed Janet G. Smith 
as director, Nursery School, at the close of the aca- 
demic year. Miss Smith has accepted a post as 
director of the preschool program of the Central 
Union Church in Honolulu. F. Bessie MeNiel, pro- 
fessor of child development, University of Missouri, 
will assume her new duties in Alabama as head of the 
department of family life at the opening of the 
summer term. 


Tue following changes in staff, effective June 10, 
have been announced by the College of Wooster 
(Ohio): William C. Craig will sueceed Delbert G. 
Lean, retired, as head of the department of speech; 
Aileen Dunham will succeed William J. Hail, retired, 
as head of the department of history; James Garber 
Drushal, of Capital University (Columbus, Ohio), 
has been named assistant professor of speech, and 
Robert Walcott, Jr., of Black Mountain (N. C.) Col- 
lege, assistant professor of history; and promoted to 
professorships are Clayton S. Ellsworth (history), 
Eve Roine Richmond (voice), and Carl B. Munson 
(physical education). 


CHarLes P. Anson, professor of economics and 
business administration, Roanoke College (Salem, 
Va.), has been appointed head of the department of 
economies and business administration, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute (Auburn). 


Harrison C. Corrin, professor of Greek, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been named to the 
Frank Bailey Chair of Greek, a professorship en- 
dowed early in the year by Mr. Bailey, treasurer of the 
college, with a gift of $150,000, as reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, December 29, 1945. Harold W. Blodgett 
and Leonard C. Clark have been promoted to pro- 
fessorships in English and biology, respectively. 


Ray Broun ANKENBRAND, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Ward Ankenbrand, former superintendent of 
schools, Yonkers (N. Y.), whose death was reported 
in ScHoot AND Socrery, November 17, 1945, has been 
appointed to the staff of Skidmore College (Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.). 

Jutia M. Miuer, dean, School of Nursing, Emory 
University, has been appointed by the National League 
of Nursing Education as representative on the Com- 
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mittee of Allied Organizations. The committee is re- 
sponsible for the co-ordination of activities in the 
fields of occupational therapy, physical therapy, and 
general health. 


FranK C. Wuirmore, dean, School of Chemistry 
and Physies, the Pennsylvania State College, was re- 
cently elected to membership in the National Academy 
of Sciences. 


At the eighth annual meeting of Alpha Kappa Mu, 
held at Johnson C. Smith University (Charlotte, N. 
C.), the following officers were elected for 1946-47: 
W. S. Maize, professor of education, Fayetteville 
(N. C.) State Teachers College, president; George 
Bell, of Xavier University (New Orleans), vice-presi- 
dent; George W. Gore, Jr., dean of instruction, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial College (Nash- 
ville), secretary-treasurer; Winona Lee, of Johnson 
C. Smith University, assistant secretary; John W. 
Riley, professor of history, Virginia Union University 
(Richmond), director of publie relations; and Beulah 
J. Tipton, instructor in English, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
College, historian. Regional directors: T. E. McKin- 
ney, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Johnson C. 
Smith University, region one; S. J. Wright, assistant 
professor of education, Hampton Institute (Va.), re- 
gion two; T. C. Cothran, professor of sociology, Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal College (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.), region three; J. G. Despinasse, instructor in 
mathematics, Xavier University, region four; and R. 
O. Johnson, professor of education, Morris Brown 
College (Atlanta), region five. Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council: W. H. Gray, Jr., president, Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Tallahassee), 
and Calvin Wanser, of Hampton Institute. 


THE following officers of Phi Delta Kappa were 
elected at the 20th national meeting held recently: 
Osman R. Hull, head of the department of educa- 
tion, University of Southern California (Los Angeles), 
president; Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of schools, 
Munhall (Pa.), vice-president; W. W. Carpenter, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Missouri, secretary; 
Frederick G. Neel, principal, Hunter Elementary 
School, Bloomington (Ind.), treasurer; and Carter V. 
Good, acting dean, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, historian. The fraternity “set up a com- 
mittee to work on recruiting teachers and interna- 
tional education; voted unanimously in favor of Fed- 
eral aid for education and for passage of legislation 
making the United States a member of UNESCO; and 
established a vigorous program for the fraternity.” 


THE National Self Government Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York 5, elected the following directors 
at its recent annual meeting: Julius Yourman, former 
professor of education, New York University, and 
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chief, New York State Counseling Service for Vy. 
erans; Commander Herbert Agar, of the America, 
Embassy in London; Joseph D. MeGoldrick, Ney 
York City; Johanna M. Lindlof, former member ¢ 
the New York City Board of Education; Robert Lit. 
tell, editor, The Reader’s Digest; Henry F. Pringle 
author; Reed Harris, publicist of New York City; 
Cyrus C. Perry, assistant corporation counsel, Ney 


Se => 4 © Ww 


York City; and Chauncey D. Stillman, editor, Pre, . 
America. Richard Welling was re-elected chairmy ” 
of the committee; Lyman Beecher Stowe, author, wa ‘ 
elected vice-chairman, and Sophia Pollack, secretary. 
treasurer. 

Grorce R. MILLER, JR., superintendent of schook, ™ 
Salem (N. J.), has been elected state superintendent ” 
of public instruction, Delaware, to succeed H. YJ, 
Holloway, when the latter retires at the close of the of 
school year after 25 years of service. (N 

JoHN J. DESMOND, JR., superintendent of schools, vie 
Chicopee (Mass.), has been named to succeed Juli of 
EK. Warren as state commissioner of education, Mass- Me 
chusetts. Dr. Warren will succeed Worth MeClure in Dr 
the superintendeney at University City (Mo.). Dr 1 
McClure’s appointment as executive secretary, Amer: ogy 
ean Association of School Administrators, succeeding apy 
S. D. Shankland, was reported in ScHoon s0 Mm ;. , 
Society, May 11. 

Wititiam H. McCreary, assistant registrar, Colo- 9% Rec 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, has bee y 
appointed special supervisor of vocational education, HM }.+ 
California State Department of Education. on 

Raymonp §S. Hyson, superintendent of school, a was 
Carroll County (Md.), has been appointed to they serv 
superintendency in Baltimore County, to succeel fi Schc 
Clarence G. Cooper, whose retirement was reported ing Beni 
ScHoot anp Society, March 2. Guy W. Stapelton,gi (Cal 
assistant superintendent, has been promoted to thg™ Coll 
associate superintendency, and Alvin Sensenbaugh haji (sinc 
been named assistant superintendent in charge off 1936 
elementary schools. Re 

J. Paut BurKwart, assistant superintendent off “Pig, 
schools, Cumberland County (Pa.), will succeed Ralpii tack, 
Jacoby in the superintendency in July. Mr. Jacoby §. J, 
is retiring after 24 years of service. of M 

Frank E. Baxer, president, State Teachers (oLgm ‘te e 
lege (Milwaukee), has announced that he will reti Marti 
late this year or early in 1947. en 

Harry Morenouse Gace, president, Lindenw Cu 
College (St. Charles, Mo.), will retire at the close “HM studie 
the academic year in June. ton), 

Grorce C. St. JoHn, headmaster, Choate Sebo Mtr. F 
(Wallingford, Conn.), who has served since 1908, ~ 

sie 


retire as soon as a successor can be appointed. 
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Bertram E. McProvp, professor of education, di- 
rector of education and teacher training, and dean 
emeritus, Teachers College, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Lincoln), has resigned from the teaching post 
he has held since his retirement as dean of the college 
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a year ago. 


DanieL F. CooGan, JR., whose appointment as dean 
of men, Ripon ( Wis.) College, was reported in ScHOOL 
anp Society, November 24, 1945, has resigned to ac- 
cept a teaching post in the department of German, 
Haverford (Pa.) College. 


May L. Ketuer, dean, Westhampton College, Uni- 
versity of Richmond (Va.), has announced that she 


ee will retire, July 1. 


tendent 
H. J, 
» of the 


Tue REVEREND Harry Emerson Fospick, professor 
of practical theology, Union Theological Seminary 
(New York 27), has resigned after 38 years of ser- 
vice. The Reverend Robert J. McCracken, professor 
of church history and the philosophy of religion, Me- 
Master University (Hamilton, Ontario), will succeed 
Dr. Fosdick about October 1. 
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Witt1AM E. Gipert, professor of history, sociol- 
ogy, and government, Radford (Va.) College, who was 
appointed to the staff when the college opened in 1913, 
is retiring this month. 

r, Colo Recent Deaths 
as been 
[ucation, 


W. Kirk Wootery, chairman of the department of 
history and provost, Bethany (W. Va.) College, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 20. Dr. Woolery, who 
was fifty-seven years old at the time of his death, had 
served as teacher (1910-12), Concord State Normal 


schools, 


succeed fim School (now Coneord College, Athens, W. Va.) ; 
orted inf Benicia (Calif.) High School (1913-15); Palo Alto 
apelton,fme (Calif.) High School (1916-19); and at Bethany 
1 to theg™ College as chairman of the department of history 
wugh haf (since 1921), dean (1930-35), and provost (since 
arge «ffm 1936). 

RonatD MiLLaR, managing editor, Compton’s 
ident HEE “Pictured Encyclopedia,” succumbed to a heart at- 
od Ralph tack, May 25, according to word sent to the editor by 


8. J. Gilfillan, president of the company, under date 
of May 29th. Mr. Millar had been associated with 
the encyclopedia since the date of the first publication. 
Martin D, Stevers, associate managing editor, has 
succeeded Mr. Millar. 


Curton JosePH FuRNESS, supervisor of academic 
studies, New England Conservatory of Musie (Bos- 
'on), died, May 26, at the age of forty-eight years. 
Mr. Furness had served as teacher of music (1919-21), 
Northwestern University; teacher of English and 
musie (1922-27), Horace Mann School for Boys, 


[oe 
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Teachers College, Columbia University; teacher of 
biology and music (since 1921), Katharine Gibbs 
School (New York City); teacher (1929-31), Brad- 
ford (Mass.) Academy; and at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music (since 1929). 


Warp G. Brpvie, vice-president and treasurer, 
Indiana University, died, May 28, at the age of fifty- 
five years. Mr. Biddle had served the university since 
1923 as book-store manager, union director, controller, 
and secretary of the Board of Trustees. He was 
named vice-president and treasurer in 1942. 


Epwarp Byron Reuter, consultant in racial re- 
search, Fisk University (Nashville), succumbed to a 
heart ailment, May 28, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Dr. Reuter, known internationally for his work in 
sociology, had served as instructor in sociology (1918— 
19), University of Illinois; professor of sociology 
(1919-20), Goucher College; professor of sociology 
and director, School of Social Work (1920-21), Tu- 
lane University; professor of sociology and chairman 
of the department (1921-43), the State University of 
Iowa; and at Fisk University (since 1943). 


Eiot GRINNELL Mears, professor of geography and 
international trade, Stanford University, died, May 
28, at Middlebury (Vt.) College, where he had been 
visiting during a year’s leave of absence from the uni- 
versity. Dr. Mears, who was fifty-seven years old at 
the time of his death, had served the university as 
acting professor of economics (1921-24), professor 
of geography and international trade (since 1925), 
and director of the summer session (since 1932). 


MaxIMILIAN Tocu, well-known chemist and art ex- 
pert, died, May 28, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Dr. Toch had served as lecturer on organic chemistry 
(1905-06), Columbia University; municipal lecturer 
on paint (1909), City College (New York); adjunct 
professor of industrial chemistry (1919-24), Cooper 
Union (New York City); honorary professor of 
chenrical engineering and industrial chemistry (1924), 
University of Peking and the National Institute of 
Technology of China; and professor of the chemistry 
of artistic painting (1924-36), National Academy of 
Design (New York City). During World War I, he 
was known as “America’s first camoufleur” and de- 
veloped the Toch system of camouflage. 


Maraaret Dickinson Scort, professor of history, 
Brearley School for Girls (New York City), died, 
May 30. Mrs. Seott, who had been with the Brearley 
School since 1943, had served in a similar capacity in 
Rosemary Hall School (Greenwich, Conn.). 


FrepericK B. Hotcoms, principal, School of Prae- 
tice, State Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.), died, 
May 30, at the age of forty-six years. Mr. Holeomb 
had served as principal, Morris (N. Y.) High School 
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and Ripley (N. Y.) High School, before going to 
Geneseo in 1932. 


Utric DAHLGREN, professor emeritus of biology, 
Princeton University, died, May 30, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Dr. Dahlgren had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in biology (1895-99), assistant 
professor (1899-1911), and professor (1911-39). 


Witiiam Henry Van Tassel, former head super- 
visor, New York Institute for the Deaf (New York 
City), succumbed to a heart ailment, May 31, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Mr. Van Tassell was named 
head supervisor of the institute in 1892 and in 1894 
was appointed instructor in military tactics. He was 
retired in 1932. 


Coming Events 


A NATIONAL audio-visual conference to discuss the 
forthcoming program and work of UNESCO has been 
called for June 14~15 in Washington (D. C.) by the 
American Council on Education and the Film Council 
of America, according to a joint statement issued, May 
27, by George F. Zook, president, ACE, and C. R. 
Reagan, president, FCA. About “100 leading Ameri- 
can educators and motion-picture and recording spe- 
cialists will join representatives of the Department of 
State and delegates from major civic organizations in 
formulating recommendations to be presented to the 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission that meets in 
London in July.” 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Earl S. Johnson, director of the summer 
quarter, the University of Chicago, the sixth annual 


Shorter Papers. 
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Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences j, 
High Schools and Junior Colleges will be held at the 
university, July 24-26. Programs will be centeraj 
about the topic, “Postwar Problems of Student aj 
Teacher.” Those desiring copies of the program may 
write to Dr. Johnson, Box 51, Social Science Building 
the University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Other Items 


THE Board of School Commissioners of Indianapolis 
in April approved salary increases of approximately 
10 per cent for teachers for 1946-47, setting $3,600 a; 
a maximum for those holding the master’s degre; 
$3,300 for those holding a bachelor’s degree; anj 
$2,800 for those without the bachelor’s degree. The 
resolution of the board provides from $200 to $3) 
increase for “all classroom teachers who have bee 
in the Indianapolis system for one or more seme. 





IMPLICATIONS OF THE “GI BILL” 

OnE of the veterans in my freshman-English course 
has just written a serious theme about the deficiencies 
of the “GI Bill.” He is finding it extremely hard to 
support his wife and two children on the $90-a-month 
subsistence allotment. Rent, food, clothes, and inci- 
dentals not only consume his subsistence check but eat 
into his small reserve of savings. Meanwhile, he notes 
the success of organized labor in its struggle for better 
wages and uneasily considers the prospect of further 
inflation. His conclusion is that veterans must organ- 
ize more effectively to foree amendments of the “GI 
Bill.” 

This reasoning is logical under the circumstances, 
and no doubt the pressure recommended by this vet- 
eran will ultimately be applied, successfully, to Con- 
gress. It may be asserted that we who are charged 
With directing the educative process have no direct 











ters and is exclusive of specific adjustments. ]t 
also provides a $300 “differential” for high-school cip! 
heads of departments and directors of “special activi. by 
ties and consultants.” For grade-school principal, rent 
differentials will vary, $400 to $800, according to the stuc 
classification of their schools. tue 
Tue Audio-Visual Division, Education Department, _ 
Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth keey 
Avenue, New York 10, has now available four PSP a 
Teach-O-Filmstrips, designed for use in primary that 
classes: “Heidi,” “Fun with Mitzie,” “The Lost Dog,’ - 
and “Let’s Make a Post Office.” Each of the films is 
accompanied by a teacher’s guide that contains spe 
cific suggestions for the use of the strip as an inte 
grated classroom aid. TH 
ee Al 
of o1 
interest in Federal subsidies to veterans. Yet there is MM Stat, 
something rather disquieting about the ultimate effec HM to ¢} 
of both the subsidization and the tendency to demand for « 
increased benefits. The inflationary result of moult B® maq 
ing subsistence payments is negligible; more signif 25 ye 
cant by far is the effect upon the attitudes of the stl: B® proy 
dents themselves. child 
We have made education the right of all rather that HM able 
the privilege of the few; no other course. is consistel! HM lack 
with democratie principles. But the only justification HM been 
of edueation for all is the future repayment to socie'y HM port: 
in the form of service. By this reasoning, educatio! Hi capp 
can never be regarded as a reward for past service: MM quen 
Yet too many veterans have been encouraged to take more 
just this view, and there is a real danger that subs HM incre, 
dized schooling will tend to confirm a reward attitude dren 
seriously detrimental to the desired sense of resp0o0S' B® withi 
bility. trend 
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1¢es ip The educational benefits of the “GI Bill” constitute 
-at the an experiment in subsidized education on an un- 
entered paralleled seale. It is the first extensive application 
nt and of a proposal advanced by John Dewey many years 
™ may ago. Before we applaud the experiment, however, we 
ilding must make sure that it does not become in the popular 


mind a mere symbol of generous benefit for a special 
group. Such a result would surely retard the even- 
tual acceptance of subsidies for all deserving students. 
That this fear is not altogether unfounded is evidenced 


napolis 

=~ by the sweeping nature of the “GI Bill,” which flatly 
600 ag disregards relative ability in the applicant for college 
degree; training. In direet proportion to the waiving or 
e; and modifying of rules governing admission and academic 
The standing, the colleges and universities are contributing 
0 $30) to the impression that veterans deserve special treat- 
e been ment regardless of either native capacity or potential 


usefulness. 

It would be a grave perversion of democratie prin- 
ciples if indiseriminate education of veterans should, 
by identifying subsidies with rewards for services 
rendered, jeopardize the subsidization of nonveteran 
students best qualified for advanced education by vir- 
tue of high intelligence and the promise of greatest 
service to society. It is incumbent upon educators to 
keep an ever-watchful eye on the current of veteran 
opinion, lest it overflow the banks and destroy much 
that we hold good. 
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WILLIAM RANDEL 
ScHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Rouua, Mo, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT OF ORTHOPEDICALLY HAN- 
DICAPPED CHILDREN 
ALTHouGH there have always been many thousands 
of orthopedieally handicapped children in the United 
States, until recently little attention had been given 
to their educational needs, whereas special provisions 
for deaf, blind, and feeble-minded children had been 
made in almost all States. It is only within the past 
25 years that this country has stepped into the lead in 
providing adequately for the education of crippled 
children. A large proportion of this group is still un- 
able to go beyond the grammar grades because of the 
lack of suitable facilities. It is tragic that so little has 
been done and so few educational and voeational op- 
portunities are open for the orthopedically handi- 
tapped who in many eases have average and fre- 
quently above-average intelligence. Nothing indicates 
more clearly, however, the gradual, yet continuously 
intreasing publie interest in the needs of these chil- 
dren than do the laws passed by the various states 
within the past five years. In general, the legislative 
trends have been to provide medical care and to au- 
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thorize special educational programs and facilities for 
them. 

One of the main questions in dealing with this group 
of children has always been—to segregate or not to 
segregate them in special schools and classes. Those 
who are against segregation make this contention: 


When you set up a class for handicapped children, 
you are forgetting the child and remembering the han- 
dicap. The term ‘‘handicapped’’ is an opprobrious one. 
This label in no wise tells of the child’s mental level. 
Segregation creates a situation more harmful than any- 
thing that can be overcome by the small amount of 
stimulation possible in a normal classroom situation.1 


Slightly handicapped children attending normal 
classes may need a few special dispensations which 
in no way interfere with classroom routine. Aside 
from the fact that they often have to be furnished 
with transportation to and from school, their physical 
training and speech-work programs may need to be 
modified. Sometimes it may be necessary to have 
transcription service for those children who can 
neither write nor typewrite. This is of special value 
when they take examinations. Such a plan was in- 
augurated at Indiana University in 1944.2. In a few 
cases, it may be necessary to supply a pupil with two 
sets of textbooks, one set to remain at home, the other 
to be kept at school, in order to eliminate the addi- 
tional strain of carrying heavy books while traveling. 
Occasionally, too, the children’s academic programs 
may have to be reduced so that they will study fewer 
subjects during the school day and have the extra time 
after school hours for home study, reports, and activi- 
ties of benefit to them physically and socially. 

“Handicapped children, if placed in regular classes, 
gain many advantages, and the normal children ac- 
quire a better understanding of the handicapped.” In 
other words, if they are allowed to attend classes with 
nonhandicapped children, their social adjustment to 
the “normal” world will be facilitated and accelerated. 

On the other hand, those in favor of segregation 
maintain that the ideal in the education of the handi- 
capped would be to place them in special schools 
where mental work and physical therapy might pro- 
ceed simultaneously, with a minimum of distraction 
from a definite daily routine. Here, goals may be kept 
within the scope of individual abilities, and self-con- 
sciousness and tediousness of physical and mental 
tasks are minimized. Persons in sympathy with these 
ideas generally admit, however, that “emphasis should 
be placed on the fact that, when the child is ready, he 
should be transferred to a normal school environ- 
ment.”* In the main, segregation is of greatest value 

1I, 8. Wile, associate pediatrician, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York. 


2G, Shaffer, The Crippled Child, 23: 4, December, 1945. 
3 E. R. Carlson, Physiotherapy Review, May-June, 1932. 
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to those children whose handicaps are very severe, 
since the curriculum is gauged to individual needs. 

The school program for the orthopedically handi- 
capped should be concerned with the development of 
the child physically, mentally, emotionally, and so- 
cially. “The curriculum, if it is sound, makes the 
child institutional-minded; his group activities in 
school predispose him to conduct that has social sane- 
tion. Through extracurricular activities, a child finds 
his friends, learns to make a variety of social adjust- 
ments, afid is educated for leisure.”* This principle 
has particular significance for the handicapped child 
and explains why, if his disability allows, he should 
be permitted to attend classes in a school in prefer- 
ence to having a home tutor. It is necessary to use 
every moment of the child’s school day for various 
types of training, including music, art, and manual 
work, and to capitalize on every opportunity to learn 
through experience. The school should use all ecom- 
munity facilities possible that the curriculum may be 
enriched by providing a wide range of experiences 
with the social world. However, tasks and activities 
must be individualized. 

The nursery school for children should be a part 
of every educational program for the orthopedically 
handicapped. They need the early help in mental 
hygiene which predisposes them to developing well- 
integrated personalities. Above all, they need the 
socialization which is a vital part of the nursery- 
school program, since in the home their social experi- 
ences may have been meager. At a very tender age, 
the children may be taught to develop an under- 
standing and acceptance of their disabilities, thus 
making later emotional and social adjustment easier. 

Even now, when problems of the orthopedically 
handicapped are coming to be recognized more and 
more, taking the United States as a whole an astound- 
ingly small proportion of this group is being given 
opportunities for higher educational pursuits. In 
September, 1945, it was disclosed that a iarge number 
of high schools and colleges refused to admit students 
suffering from certain types of disability, and two 
schools excluded applicants with any tyne of physical 
handicap. It is imperative that these children be 
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allowed to continue their education and be given ox. 
pert educational and vocational guidance by age. 
quately trained personnel if they are to make succes. 
ful personality and social adjustments in a “norm,)” 
world. 

At the time they are ready to enter high school or 
college, handicapped children are in their adolescence, 
a period when they should have normal social contacts, 
Here is an excellent opportunity for understanding 
members of the school staff to emphasize to both the 
handicapped and the nonhandicapped students the 
qualities which they hold in common. This will pave 
the way for better interrelationships among all stv. 
dents as well as between teachers and handicapped 
pupils. These improved relationships are especially 
significant when the handicapped apply for member. 
ship in extracurricular clubs and other student organi. 
zations. Of course, children with disability should 
try to keep their personalities well integrated and to 
do as much independent work as possible. In gen- 
eral, they should work up to their mental capacity 
so as to maintain a good scholastic standing in all 
subjects. Many may even be able to assist their 
nonhandicapped classmates with their assignments. 
This, more than anything else, will give the handi- 
capped a sense of personal worth, of belonging; it 
will aid them socially and will eventually lead to 
their being accepted for themselves alone. 

Each community should make provision for ade 
quate educational facilities for its handicapped men- 
bers of school age. The general aim in education is 
to help the child attain as much physical, mental, and 
vocational independence as possible, and to assist 
him in making a satisfactory social adjustment to 
society. A well-planned curriculum, a well-trained 
and adequate guidance staff, and a wholesome outlook 
on his individual problems will do much to help an 
orthopedically handieapped child to live effectively, 
to meet the issues of life squarely and fearlessly, and 
to take his place as a worthy and contributing mem- 
ber of his community. While great progress along 
these lines has been made, the task is far from com- 
plete; the surface has only been seratched. 

MarcELLE S, ABRAMS 


New YorK CITY 
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THE “AMERICANISM-THROUGH-HISTORY 
STUDY” 

AmonG the movements now going on for improving 

education for citizenship is a research under the 

caption, “Americanism-through-History Study,” sub- 


4P. Klapper, ‘‘Contemporary Education,’’ D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York, 1929, Part III. 


sidized by a $20,000 fund given anonymously and aé- 
ministered through the University of Miami. 

It is a controlled experiment testing the effective 
ness of a procedure in teaching American history i2 
high schools designed to make history serve maximally 
the function of training for democracy. The central 
feature of the experimental method is that each o 
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, number of our great present social, political, and * 
economic problems is first discussed as a present for those who think 


Nn ex. 
“m problem; then, after enough such discussion to moti- 3 
age vate intensive study of the problem, the class and the American college 
ons teacher plan a study of the historical roots of the 
roblem—how it came historically to be what it now ° 
he 4 then, in this historical perspective, the class again of today 1s the 


discusses at considerable length where we should go 


_ from here in improving that element in our democratic last word in education 
ding a: 1 
h the society. ; A i : 
The procedure involves treating history by vertical 
| es units, and a maximum of pupil participation in plan- 
_ ning and in carrying the work of the class, with stress 9 a nd for th ose 
on the assumption and execution of responsibility, 
: the practice of tolerance and of democratic techniques who d i sa gree 
i of discussion by the pupils, and other behaviors ealeu- a 


ated to train pupils in democracy by practice as well 
as by subject matter. 

The elements of the experimental method are not 
new, but they are brought together into a synthesis 


the new book by 
that concentrates them highly and purposively on a 


particular objective. There is an aggregate of 30 BURGES JOHNSON 


experimental and control groups in Dade County, 
Florida, and in three small cities of central Pennsyl- 
vania. The research is under the direction of the 
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present writer. 


C. C. Peters 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, Vy) 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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TEXT for the undergraduate course on Child Psychology. The treatment in- vation 
A cludes studies of physical, mental, and psychological growth, with special em- able 

phasis upon environmental influences. The personal and social adjustment of the matek 

child at increasingly high levels of development is viewed as the central problem. ee 
Research materials, clinical studies, and samplings of views of prominent workers headi 

are reviewed with the practical needs of the student in mind as he seeks perspective Aptit 

and breadth of understanding of the subject. 781 pages, $4.50 “a 
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